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As a Man Thinketh 


»> 


rederic Kernochan 


HE year had hardly begun when Frederic 

Kernochan, Chief Justice of the Court of 

Special Sessions and President of the 
New York Urban League, forever laid aside the 
mantle of earthly office. His passing removed 
from the field of human affairs an earnest and 
conscientious advocate of inter-racial accord. 
He was an aristocrat in the finest sense of that 
word, a valiant worker for social and civic re- 
form, a courageous public official. 


He was profoundly concerned about the social 
and economic conditions of colored men and 
women in the city of New York. And as he 
became acquainted with the problems which 
Negroes face in the Harlem area he began to 
devote more and more of his time to their solu- 
tion. In what was to be almost his last public 
appearance, the testimonial dinner given for 
the Honorable Myles Paige by his fraternity 
brothers, in honor of his elevation to the Magis- 
trate’s bench, Judge Kernochan, when called 
upon to speak, declared that the next judge to 
be appointed to the Domestic Court in the city 
of New York should preferably be a member 
of the Negro race. It was not said to evoke ap- 
plause, nor to flatter those present. It was the 
spoken conviction of one who had learned of 
the problems of Negro family life and who felt 
that justice demanded that Negroes themselves 
participate in the interpretation of these prob- 
lems when they reached the courts. 


Such a man was Justice Kernochan. The 
Urban League has enlisted many noble men and 
women of both races in its efforts to improve 
the status of Negroes in America. They are 
those who typify all that is best in American 
life. Their number is not large. But their influ- 
ence is slowly but surely altering the racial at- 
titudes which have so largely prevailed in 
America. So important is their role in the un- 
folding drama of race relations that the loss 
of one must be regarded as a major tragedy. 


School Children and Their Teachers 


N this issue of Opportunity we publish an 
article by Lillian Brand, formerly a teacher 
in the public schools of Los Angeles. We 

believe that those who read it will attest to this 
teacher’s powers of observation and her ability 
to transmit her impressions to the printed page. 


It is in her interpretation of Negro life as she, 
a white woman teaching Negro children, has 
touched it through parents and children which 
we feel deserves some comment. 

Miss Brand is amazed at the variety and 
range of occupations to which young Negro 
children aspire as indicated by their school com- 
positions. Boot black, aviator, engineer, dancer, 
cook, or equally fantastic combinations were 
listed together by many of her pupils when asked 
to write what they wanted to do when they 
grew up to manhood and womanhood. It may 
be that careful examination would reveal that 
children in their earlier school years, regardless 
of race, express their occupational desires in 
much the same manner. It would not be sur- 
prising if they did, since children, after all, are 
children. 

But if Negro children appear to be less con- 
servative in their occupational ambitions than 
white children of the same age, there are rea- 
sons, and these reasons convey the tragic plight 
of Negro youth. The Negro child, even before 
he reaches the third grade, is aware of the 
limitations which color and race impose upon 
his ambitions. As a child his mind might envi- 
sion the thrill of sweeping across the skyways 
in a huge tri-motored plane but he somehow is 
aware that for him singing, cooking, dancing, 
shining shoes are much more apt to be realized 

Except in rare instances his father possesses 
no skilled trade. There is no tradition of crafts- 
manship to which he is heir. More likely than 
not the variety of skills which he lists are de- 
rived from the knowledge of the uncertain oc- 
cupations to which his parents have had to 
resort in order to eke out a living, and in the 
case of most Negroes they cover a wide range. 
In the Negro child, and perhaps in most chil- 
dren, there is a never-ending conflict between 
the soarings of their imagination and the actu- 
alities of existence which become a part of 
their mental make-up at a very tender age. 

As to the Negro child’s superior aptitude in 
the emotional arts we are constrained to believe 
that the explanation of closeness to the primi- 
tive, while exceedingly popular in some circles, 
is to say the least a bit far fetched. We are 
inclined to think that the Negro school child 
in Los Angeles and the white child in Los 
Angeles are not so fundamentally different as 
might appear from sympathetic but, we fear, 
rather superficial comparisons of the two 
groups. 
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In the News Columns 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


His capacity for work is nothing short of 
marvelous and remains the constant wonder of 
those who know him intimately. 

The responsibility of directing the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at Fisk University as he 
has conceived it is a formidable job in itself: 
lecturing, planning and guiding research, hold- 
ing seminars, giving examinations—this alone it 
would seem would require every ounce of physi- 
cal and mental energy that one man might pos- 
sess. And when you add to that the writing of 
dissertations and books, some of which have re- 
quired long and exacting study and participa- 
tion in numerous conferences dealing with the 
economic and social problems of the Negro in 
America, you will have some idea of the qualities 
of the man who recently was elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society. 

And lest one might imagine that his work is 
purely quantitative let it be said that it is the 
qualitative character of his research and writ- 
ings that have brought distinction to him as an 
individual and esteem to the institutions with 
which he has been associated. 

Charles S. Johnson first came to the public 
eye as the Director of Research and Statistics of 
the Chicago Urban League. He was appointed 
as Associate Director of the Chicago Race Re- 
lations Commission and with Graham R. Taylor, 
Director of the Commission, planned and carried 
out the now historic study of the Causes of the 
Chicago Race Riots, with recommendations for 
improvement in race relations in that city. From 
Chicago, in 1921, he came to New York to be- 

come the Director of the Department of Re- 
search of the National Urban League, and later, 
in 1923, became the first editor of Opportunity, 
Journal of Negro Life. 

As Director of the Department of Research 
of the National Urban League he made valu- 
able studies of the Negro migrations, and the 
Negro populations of Buffalo, Milwaukee, and 
other cities. 


As editor of Opportunity he might be said to 
have stimulated the recognition and apprecia- 
tion of primitive African Art on the part of Ne- 
groes and whites in America; he projected the 
first serious comment on the use and abuse of 
intelligence tests as they related to Negroes 
which unquestionably resulted in their re-evalu- 
ation on the part of many scholars; he brought 
inspiration and opportunity to Negro artists and 
writers and revealed to literary America the 
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Charles S. Johnson 


vast store of unexploited material that literally 


lay at the feet of America’s creative writers. 

Since 1928 Charles S. Johnson has been 
Head of the Department of Social Sciences at 
Fisk. And in the meantime he has been called 
upon to assume a great many other responsibili- 
ties. He was a member of the League of Nations 
Commission which investigated slavery in 
Liberia. He has served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Rosenwald Fund. He 
was sent to Europe to study land _ utilization 
in Ireland and in other European countries 
faced with problems of land resettlement. And 
just recently he has been appointed as a con- 
sultant on the social program of the TVA and 
a member of President Roosevelt's Farm Ten- 
ancy Commission, 

At intervals there appear books from his pen: 
The Negro in American Civilization, Shadow 
of the Plantation, The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy, in collaboration with Edwin R. Embree, 
President of the Rosenwald Fund and W. W. 
Alexander, Director of the Inter-racial Commis- 
sion, and A Preface To Racial Understanding. 
In his books there is always the unmistakable 
evidence of the diligent scholar and the bril- 
liant social analyst. 

Charles S. Johnson is one of a galaxy of ex- 
ceptional men whose Alma Mater is Virginia 
Union University. A Virginian by birth and 
training, he has brought honor to his college, 
to his race, and to his country. E. A. C. 
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From a Southern Note Book « « « 


® By HELEN B. PENDLETON 


“For the Stoic Was a Stoic But in Christendom Where 


Is the Christian?” 
Emerson 


HE convocation is in session at Trinity 
Church. My cousin who is always bent 
upon saving souls comes to see me at noon 
saying reprovingly : “I did not see you at church 
this morning. Aren’t you coming to the 
luncheon? You ought to go, you know. I told 
them I would pay for two lunches—one for me 
and one for you.” 

The effort to save souls is often accompanied 
by an invitation to a free lunch and I accept. 

We go out into the lovely October sunshine 
to the wide rectory lawn where two bishops, 
the clergy of the convocation and the congre- 
gation are standing about in groups devouring 
chicken sandwiches and their appropriate ac- 
companiment and chatting pleasantly between 
mouthfuls. 

I fall upon a plate with relish. Soon, however, 
an echo reaches my ears. There is a colored 
clergyman belonging to the convocation and 
he is nowhere to be seen. Where have they hid- 
den him? I put down my sandwich and search 
the premises. In the sitting room of the rectory 
I find a young colored man seated at a small 
table finishing a repast served him by the flus- 
tered rector of the parish. 

With a rush at me the rector cries,—“‘Oh, I 
am so glad to see you!” and turns to the young 
man,—“here is a lady you will want to meet. 
She is interested in Colored People!” And 
seizing the empty plate and coffee cup, he 
vanishes. 

A slow smile creeps over both our counten- 
ances. “And so they have parked you in here,” 
I say, and we sit down to get acquainted. 

He is plainly a cultured and well educated 
gentleman: proud to fight!”” Or, perhaps, 
he is a Christian. 

It is too stuffy to remain indoors on such a 
day so presently I say :—— “I suppose there is no 
use in stirring them up to more rudeness, is 
there? Let us walk out into the sunshine.” No 
one speaks to us as we pass the groups still eating 
and chatting. My usually pleasant countenance 
would fain be fixed somewhat sternly upon the 
two bishops, but they are not looking at us and, 
besides they are wide apart and my eyes are not. 
We go to my home and talk: “Yes, it hurts,” 
he says, “and sometimes I just cannot go to 
Holy Communion.” 


Helen B. Pendleton has long been interested 
in problems of race adjustment in America. 
She has traveled widely and is acquainted with 
the traditions and customs of the South. In 
1918 she was prominent in the work of the 
New Jersey Urban League. 


Then we walk to observe the wretched, ram- 
shackle, colored school house—just outside the 
corporation limits of the town—the usual county 
school with two teachers, many children enrolled 
and few in attendance. 

It helps a sore heart somewhat to be stirred 
into action and my young companion is pledged 
to write to the State Board of Control concern- 
ing this fire trap of a building. The State is di- 
rectly concerned with fire hazards. 

And now the church bell is summoning the 
convocation into session again and we part. 

My lunch is not finished nor is my soul likely 
to be saved that day, but I can fervently join in 
the petition going up from Trinity chancel :— 
“OQ Lord, send down upon our Bishops, and 
other Clergy and upon the Congregations com- 
mitted to their care, the healthful Spirit of Thy 
Grace!” 


II. 


I am teaching social case-work in the Deep 
South which used to be known as Dixie, or 
Way Down South or the Far South. 

Deep South is more truly expressive for out 
of its unplumbed depths rise strange and terrible 
but also beautiful things. Every day I have an 
hour or so at the Family Welfare office to dis- 
cuss and search for case material. 

One day I find the supervisors bent over the 
city directory. “What would you do about 
this?” they ask, holding up a telegram. They 
like to hand me posers. To them I am as queer 
as Dick’s hatband. The telegram says that Sadie 
Smith is stranded in Chattanooga and names 
two references who may possibly give money to 
bring her home. “One of these references is a 
colored woman and she’s in the telephone 
book,” I am told.* “She has possibly befriended 
a white derelict in the past,” I say. “Would you 
like me to find out?” And the telegram is 
thankfully turned over to me. 


*The city directory at that time placed the letter C 
after every Negro resident. Typographical errors caused 
prominent white people to threaten lawsuits when they 
found the letter placed mistakenly after their names. 
So now colored and white are alphabetically undistin- 
guishable. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Part Il. 


God Save Reality 


« «< « 


Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro: 1936 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


ADDENDA TO BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE 
OF THE NEGRO: 1936 

Minty Alley—A Novel—C. L. R. James, Martin, Secker 
& Warburg, London, 7 ‘6. 

Toussaint Louverture—A Play—in Life and Letters 
Today, London. 

The Black Laws of Virginia—June P. Guild, Whittet & 
& Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 

The Negro in the Philadelphia Press—George E. Simpson, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, $2.00. 

Opportunities for Medical Education of Negroes 


E. H. L. Corwin & G. E. Strugees. Charles Scribners, 
N. Y., $1.50. 


The Moveable School Comes to The Negro Farmer 
T. M. Campbell, Tuskegee Press, Ala. 


HE layman will doubtless not have ex- 
pected reality from the novelist, poet and 
dramatist, but will expect it of the econo- 
mist and sociologist. But I, for my part, would 
rather take my chance with the fraternity of re- 
creative insight and imagination than with the 
professedly objective analysts and reporters. For 
they, like philosophers, idolize their “isms” while 
pretending to worship “fact”—(only,— phil- 
osophers don’t always pretend), and at their 
worst, are like downright social theologians, 
peddling their pet panaceas for society’s final 
and everlasting salvation. A critic’s job, as I 
see it, with this increasingly controversial and 
competitive situation, is to tag and label as 
properly and fairly as he can and let the public 
buy and eat, each to his own pocketbook and 
taste. And so, by their schools, we shall know 
them. 


Speaking of schools of economics and sociol- 
ogy, however, it is pathetically interesting to 
note how many otherwise intelligent people ap- 
proach the Negro question with hopelessly anti- 
quated categories. They only half realize that 
Booker T. Washington is long since dead, and 
would undoubtedly have changed tactics in the 
shifting issues of our times, as his professed fol- 
lowers have not, and do not seem to compre- 
hend that Dr. Du Bois has left a deftly moulted 
skin occupying his traditional position and is 
nesting in quite another. And to me, it seems 
their primary motivation is their own mental 
comfort,—for the changes are too obvious for 
open eyes to overlook. Fortunately—(or un- 
fortunately for the “comfortables-at-all-costs” ) , 
we have today not only an amazing gamut of 
positions, a rich variety of schools of interpreta- 
tion but, most important of all, ever lessening of 
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the old fallacy of trying to have a special yard- 
stick for the Negro problem and a_ separate 
formulae for its solution apart from the basic 
general problems of our contemporary society. 
Even for those who reject it—-(or them, since 
the Marxist positions are so sub-divided), the 
class theory must be credited at least with this 
fundamental gain,—that it carries through a 
‘sauce for the goose, sauce for the gander’ 
analysis and links the Negro question into the 
general scheme and condition of society. But 
this year’s literature of the social aspects of 
Negro life ranges through almost the whole spec- 
trum of possible views; strict Communist in- 
terpretations, the Communist opposition, a re- 
vised Marxist interpretation, several non-Marx- 
ist but modernistic economic and anthropologi- 
cal analyses, two schools of economics,—the 
traditional and the institutionalist, studies of 
the race question from the labor unionist angle, 
Y.W.C.A. and Methodist church humanitarian 
liberalism, orthodox and _ liberal imperialism, 
and the now professionalized gradualism of the 
missionaristic-philanthropic approach, which is 
the contemporary survival of the Hampton- 
Tuskegee school of thought. Hardly a notch is 
missing, unless it be the C.I.O. craft-union labor 
philosophy, which has its important conception 
of the industrial and economic problems of the 
black laborer. Here, then, they string them- 
selves out for the wisely critical reader to win- 
dow-shop through the whole display or for the 
impatiently practical to get the right-size sociol- 
ogical hat or an economic shoe to fit, with per- 
haps an aesthetic tie and kerchief to match. 


Alien Amencans, by an eminent and ex- 
perienced Dutch colonial administrator who 
studied the American race question under the 
auspices of the Rosenwald Fund, has the ad- 
vantage of perspective and urbane detachment. 
It is a good precedent to set,——to discuss Ameri- 
can minority problems and attitudes over a com- 
mon denominator, and Dr. Shrieke discusses the 
Chinese and the Japanese in the West, the 
Mexicans in the South and Mid-West, the 
American Indians, the Filipino and then the 
bulk of the Negro problem. His conclusion, 
however, that, even though the product of a 
traditional and common American policy, there 
is a progressive slackening of prejudice with ed- 
ucation and enlightenment toward the other 
groups, but a “petrification” of the attitudes 
toward the Negro, really contradicts, if true, his 
original assumption that they are the same social 
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;,enomenon, only different in degree. Like- 
wise, his essentially economic solution, claiming 
that “a systematic effort must be made to free 
the South from its colonial economy” and pro- 
posing the “development of a free peasant econ- 
omy in the rural South” is not in exact align- 
ment with the author’s differential diagnosis: 
nor the statement:—‘For anyone who studies 
southern problems objectively, it is evident that 
there is an identity of black and white interests. 
Up till now the plantation legend has impeded 
the realization of this fact. Will it be otherwise 
in the future?” In spite of such inconsistencies 
and its frankly pessimistic turn, Dr. Schrieke’s 
book should be widely read; his graphic and 
incisive description of the American patterns of 
racial discrimination has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. His account of what he calls the 
“Great Southern Legend,” of the concrete in- 
consistencies of southern ways and morals, his 
pointed suggestion that “the black spectre rules 
the South” all register a high score for the de- 
scriptive and analytical side of @ most stimulat- 
ing study. It is perhaps too much to expect, es- 
pecially from a foreign visitor, equal excellence 
of diagnosis and proposed remedy. 

Under the auspices of the Friendship Press, in 
a well-intentioned and valuable project of the 
study of the race question by Methodist church 
groups, Professor Charles S. Johnson contributes 
A Preface to Racial Understanding. That this 
book is obviously a primer for the great unen- 
lightened does not excuse Dr. Johnson’s equally 
obvious lapse from the advanced position of last 
year’s book,--The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, 
to the “coaxing school” of moralistic gradualism 
and sentimental missionary appeal, especially 
since these concessions are almost entirely absent 
from another book in the same series ;——Corinne 
Brown’s Story of the American Negro, which 
states the Negro’s case with its moral challenges 
unblunted and its sociological warnings clear. 
The constructive effect of much painstaking and 
competent exposition is thus regrettably off-set 
by such evasive and wheedling gradualism; as 
reflected in statements like:-—“In the field of 
race relations, it is not so important that there 
should be envisaged exact solutions, for there 
will inevitably be differences of opinion . . . it 
is important that there should be principles guid- 
ing these relationships, and that these principles 
should be high. . . . A sound principle of action, 
thus could well be: “Respect thy neighbor as 
thyself, even if thou canst not love him, and do 
not permit that he or thyself be treated with 
disrespect.”” A primer may warrantably be ele- 
nentary, but it need not slur fundamentals. 
Arthur Raper, Field and Research Secretary 
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for the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
gives us a convincing statement of fundamentals 
in his Preface to Peasantry, and with it perhaps 
a hint as to what Dr. Schrieke specifically meant 
by his “creation of a free peasant economy in 
the South.” For Mr. Raper, after an intensive 
survey of typical plantation farm areas, con- 
cludes: ‘With no reasonable hope that an ade- 
quate civilization for the majority of the rural 
dwellers will come cither with the rejuvenation 
or with the collapse of the cotton plantation sys- 
tem, the reclamation of Greene and Macon 
counties and of much of the cotton South awaits 
a constructive land policy” .. . a policy enabling 
“the poorest farmers to build up the soil, to own 
livestock, to raise vegetables and fruits for their 
own tables, to cooperate with their fellows in 
making their purchases and in producing and 
marketing crops—in short, if it enables landless 
farmers to attain ownership and self-direction 
on an adequate plane. Comfortable homes, 
more doctors, better schools, and wholesome 
human relations can be maintained only through 
such basic economic advances. These are not 
simple matters, and their accomplishment will 
require the investment of large sums of public 
money and an administrative personnel with 
scientific training and a bold faith in the com- 
mon man.” With such thoroughgoing and al- 
most revolutionary specifications, “‘a free peas- 
ant economy” does have a constructive conno- 
tation and an attractive challenge as a proposed 
solution. Mr. Raper’s trenchant report of the 
ways in which the New Deal’s agricultural relief 
measures were thwarted by the traditions and 
practises of the old regime calls for timely con- 
sideration of stringent safeguards for the next 
steps in the government’s agricultural program 
for the South. Here is a vital book with a mod- 
ern message; giving added evidence of the way 
in which the basic and realistic approach to 
race questions is gaining ground. 


Turning aside, however, for a while from the 
mass aspects of things, we encounter a consider- 
able batch of biography in the literature of the 
year, with an interesting human sample array 
of personalities. Twelve Negro Americans, by 
Mary Jenness, is also a Friendship Press book, 
taking a cross-section view of the Negro social 
pyramid at an unusual level,—that of social 
work and uplift projects, calculated to appeal 
particularly to the missionary aim of the series. 
These life stories of a leading liberal pastor, a 
pioneer organizer of cooperatives, a Jeannes 
school supervisor, the organizer of the Tuskegee 
farm extension service, several social workers 
and student and young peoples leaders show 
both the trends and the typical personalities of 
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an important segment of race leadership. On 
this level of human interest and appeal, the hu- 
manitarian and moralistic notes are not out of 
place; indeed, have their proper usefulness pro- 
vided the palliatives of social work and uplift 
movements are not posed as “ways of solving 
the race problem,” which they are not and can- 
not be. It is only this implication that detracts 
from this readable collection of human interest 
and “success” stories. 

Professor Brawley gives us this year a much 
needed biography of Paul Laurence Dunbar ; so 
needed that it may seem ungrateful to mention 
its limitations. However, it is far more success- 
ful as an extended essay of literary criticism than 
as biography. For a Victorian biography of an 
only semi-Victorian poet and an entirely un-Vic- 
torian personality misses the most vital of all 
biographical objectives, — the re-creation of a 
personality. A sugar-coated Dunbar, like a 
sugar-coated Bobby Burns, may even go further 
than taking the flavor out of biography, since 
the dilemmas of the personality had connection 
with the leading motives in the poetry, it may 
also take a vital dimension out of the critical 
analysis and literary interpretation. And for 
this reason the first biography of Dunbar, wel- 
come though it is, can never take rank as the 
definitive one. 

In From Harlem to the Rhine, Colonel 
Arthur Little elaborately documents the epic 
story of the New York 15th Regiment in the 
World War. It is written with candor and obvi- 
ous devotion, and only misses being a great 
tribute by the narrow margin of bad dialect re- 
porting and little realization of the irony of the 
whole venture. As it is, with its concrete vindi- 
cation of the black soldier and its remarkable 
tribute to Jim Europe, an important gap in 
Negro history has been filled in, from an undis- 
putable eye-witness. It is good reading for 
Negroes, but should be prescribed reading for 
whites, for it is as ironic comment on American 
democracy as ever has been or could be written. 
Another missing chapter of American social his- 
tory comes clear in Herbert Asbury’s history of 
the New Orleans underworld,—The French 
Quarter. It is racially important in many re- 
spects, not merely for the reports of the “Quad- 
roon balls,” the voodoo cults of Marie Laveau 
et al, and the levities of Basin Street: for the 
whole social history of the South is laid bare in 
epitome, even though in perhaps its extremest 
example. And now for two other not too edify- 
ing but significant exposures: John Horsher’s 
journalistic expose of George Baker, “Father 
Divine, styled “God in a Rolls Royce” and the 
naive, self-expose of Juanita Harrison, in her 
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autobiographic travelogue of a trip round th 
world, called My Great Wide Beautiful World 
which should be sub-titled The World Througi, 
a Mental Chink. Here certainly is biography 
with the important modern dimension of hu 
man psychology, baffling though it is. Page 8( 
of the biography of Harlem’s self-styled “God’ 
quotes a Negro high school graduate with tw: 
years’ training at Boston University declaring on 
the court witness stand that “he believes Fathe: 
Divine is God” and a white stenographer em 
ployed by the Board of Child Welfare testifying 
to the same effect ; two instances, we should say. 
of seriously deluded thousands. But follow the 
phenomenon to its root in human suffering and 
social maladjustment, and the secret of these 
crowd hypnotists is an open one. Follow even 
the other line of causation to the social trauma 
that created the powerful over-compensations of 
these megalomaniacs, and realize that it was a 
bad day for society when Garvey was snubbed in 
his Jamaica boyhood for his dark complexion, 
and likewise, when, as Horsher reports, in his 
boyhood town of Savannah, George Baker con- 
fronted a socially false Christianity in the quis: 
of a Jim Crow church and Sunday School, 
which he refused to attend, and later when he 
“was sent to jail for sixty days for riding in 
that part of a trolley car reserved exclusively for 
whites.” 

From such psychological acorns, with strong 
personalities, powerful movements grow, dan- 
gerously irrational in their creed, but dynamical- 
ly righteous in their spirit and conviction. So 
what Mr. Horsher reports as a farce conceals a 
deep human and social tragedy. As to Aly Great 
Wide Beautiful World, the significance fortun- 
ately is only individual: an illiterate carried 
round the world is at the end of the trip, and in 
the volume that reports it, an illiterate still. And 
is so, whether a moronic millionaire or a moronic 
menial. The latter is more unusual, however: 
Barnum after all may have been the best Ameri- 
can sociologist. 

Now to more important subjects :—economics, 
politics and colonial questions. Professor 
Abram Harris has added an incisive study, 
The Negro as Capitalist, to his important proj- 
ect of a survey of the economic history of the 
Negro. Begun in The Black Worker as a par- 
tial study of the role of Negro labor in the de- 
velopment of modern industrialism, and _speci- 
fically as “the role of the Negro industrial 
worker from the end of the Civil War to 1929,” 
Dr. Harris now covers the history of the Negro 
as capitalist and investor from pre-Civil War 
days to the early years of the present depression. 
Taking advantage, however, of his well-known 
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thesis about the plight and prospects of a “black 
bourgeoisie,” which he has always viewed as a 
helplessly handicapped “effort to gain economic 
status and social respectability by erecting with- 
in the larger framework of capitalism a small 
world of Negro business enterprise, hoping 
thereby to develop his own capitalist-employer 
class and to create employment opportunities for 
an increasing number of Negroes in the white 
collar occupations,” our author extends his eco- 
nomic study into definite sociological implica- 
tions. From the comparative failure of Negro 
banking, which beside Negro insurance, has 
been the largest scale capitalistic effort of Ne- 
groes, he argues the improbability of any suc- 
cessful economic petty capitalism as a secure 
foundation for a Negro middle class; not so 
much on grounds of inexperience or incompe- 
tency (although plenty of that is revealed by 
the detailed history of Negro business enterprise 
and particularly Negro banking), but on the 
grounds that the large-scale capitalistic organiza- 
tion of American business today makes the suc- 
cess of any small-scale capitalist enterprise dif- 
ficult and highly improbable. So, though its 
primary significance is as a very thoroughgoing 
technical economic study, there are practical 
and sociological corollaries to Dr. Harris’s work 
that must be given serious consideration. His 
concluding chapter on the “Plight of the Negro 
Middle Class” would probably be borne out by 
an equally competent analysis of Negro insur- 
ance and retail store enterprise, but caution re- 
quires the statement that these conclusions are 
based mainly on an analysis of Negro banking, 
taken, however, as a sample. 


Charles L. Franklin has written on the crucial 
subject of the labor front a clear factual analysis 
and history of the Negro worker of New York 
City in relation to labor union membership and 
organization. In spite of substantial improve- 
ment in the total numbers of Negroes in labor 
union affiliation, Dr. Franklin’s figures show that 
Negro membership in unions of the highly 
skilled workers is negligible and that Negroes 
constitute a higher proportion in the member- 
ship of independent unions than in affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor. He finds 
also that in Manhattan a pre- and post-N.R.A. 
survey reveals sudden increase in the disposition 
of Negro labor to organize, as between 3.8 per 
cent before 1928 and 9.3 per cent with a total 
unionization quota of 39,574 at present esti- 
mate; showing some creditable and significant 
gains for this period. Such a study needs either 
to be duplicated for other important industrial 
centers or made on a national scale, in which 
case the industrial profile of the Negro can be 


determined on this all important question of 
differential occupations labor union affiliation, 
with opportunity then to compare the policies 
of the craft and the industrial unions, and labor 
trends. 

In The Negro Question by J. S. Allen, we 
have the most rigid but at the same time most 
rigorous Marxian analysis of the American 
Negro’s situation yet written. It redefines the 
Black Belt in close but commendably lucid sta- 
tistics and proves the persistence of the planta- 
tion system in a large area of the United States 
which includes millions of blacks and whites in 
what it justly calls “semi-feudal conditions of 
semi-slavery,” since under the prevailing condi- 
tions of farm tenancy and share cropping not 
only is there a sub-American standard of living 
but the system of wage labor has never there 
become the basis of the economic structure of 
the region. A South thus X-rayed to its eco- 
nomic bones is a startling and challenging reve- 
lation: no polemic dust in the air can long 
obscure such facts. Mr. Allen then applies the 
Communist formula to this situation with re- 
sults equally startling and challenging ; with his 
greatest dilemma, of course, the issue between 
the economic common denominator theory of 
the proletariat and the politico-cultural formula 
of self-determination and cultural autonomy for 
oppressed minorities or in this case, the “op- 
pressed majority’——(50.3 being the latest census 
figure of the ratio of the Negro population of 
this Black Belt area and it being 40 per cent of 
the total Negro population or roughly five mil- 
lions). He decides for the latter, not without 
careful consideration of the arguments for and 
against; especially the Norman Thomas criti- 
cism that self-determination is impossible under 
capitalism and unnecessary under socialism. 
Anti-Communists should read The Negro Ques- 
tion, not so much to agree or be converted, as to 
realize what alternatives social medicine must 
experimentally face and try before conceding 
the desperate measures of social surgery. That 
the plantation system is economic cancer is 
something that all can afford to learn and agree 
upon. 

In the international perspectives of the race 
question, there is also increasing realism of 
analysis and here and there, increasing radical- 
ism of suggested remedy. Emory Ross paints a 
sober picture in Out of Africa, which never 
could have come out of the missionary move- 
ment a decade ago; it is tantamount to an ad- 
mission of an unholy alliance of the church with 
imperialism and a warning of the complete in- 
compatability of the two programs. Similarly, 
but much more radically, George Padmore pre- 
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sents a detailed indictment and expose of the 
procedures and techniques of contemporary im- 
perialistic exploitation in “How Bntain Rules 
Africa,” ending with the realistic conclusion that 
“the British and the French empires are colored 
empires, since Africans, Arabs, Egyptians, Indo- 
Chinese, Hindus, etc., form the overwhelming 
majority of their populations . . . and neither 
England nor France can face another European 
crisis without the military and economic support 
of the colonial peoples.” In a more dispassion- 
ate and urbane vein, Dantes Bellegarde, the es- 
teemed former Haitian Minister to this country, 
discusses in four lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, Haiti and Her Problems, 
indeed in the concluding lecture, the whole 
frame-work of Latin American relations. His 
formula, as might be expected, is international 
liberalism, trade agreements and honest diplo- 
macy. Finally, Professor Bunche has written for 
the Negro Folk Education series a very readable 
digest of the latest scientific and political theories 
of race, relating them to the issues of modern 
imperialism and the racial aspects of colonial 
policy. It is Dr. Bunche’s contention, however, 
that the primary objectives of imperialism are 
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economic consequences of capitalistic expansion 
and that race policies and attitudes are their es 
post facto rationalizations. For the same series 
Professor Ira Reid has written a manual of aduli 
education principles and techniques for the us« 
of adult education group executives and teach- 
ers, stating the specific objectives and experienc« 
to date of the adult education movement among 
Negroes. 

Especially because there is a considerable list 
of Addenda, space scarcely permits further de- 
tailed mention, except of the thought provoking 
issue of the Journal of Negro Education on the 
Negro School Curriculum and the most compe- 
tent and enlightening section on West African 
Civilization of the Negro by Professor Melville 
Herskovits. The additions reveal a West Indian 
novelist and playwright of considerable power 
and much promise, C.L.R. James, author of 
Minty Alley, a realistic novel of Jamaica city 
life and a full length Toussaint Louverture, 
scheduled for performance by the London Stage 
Society. In Part I, Richard Wright was inad- 
vertently referred to as Willard Wright and 
John and Allan Lomax, father and son, as the 
“Lomax brothers.” 


Sust and Chuma 


By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


HOUGH some would call black men unfaithful—sinister, 
And maledictions on their heads be hurled; 

Yet Livingstone’s blanched bones in great Westminister 

Bear their mute testimony to the world. 


Do Susi and Chuma—benighted mortals— 
Attend him still in his majestic state, 

Or there beside the sacred, august portals, 
With folded arms, stand silently in wait? 


Surely he would not dare deny his being 

To friends who honored moulding flesh and bone; 
Who, over forest lands, two brave souls fleeing, 
Brought him into the keeping of his own. 
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Erosion Control For Soils and Souls 


Land, the greatest heritage of the nation, must be preserved, and what a man does on his own land or that 
{ his landlord is not strictly a personal matter. Generations yet unborn must be clothed and fed, and we've no 


ight to gamble with their future. 


—Dr. F. D. Patterson. 


@ By ALBON L. HOLSEY 


IFTEEN years ago a young Negro man 

was teaching school in an isolated Georgia 

community. This was his first job after 
leaving Morehouse College, and he approached 
his task with all seriousness. 

Having been born on a farm near Savannah, 
Georgia, the young man, with the enthusiasm 
and sophistication of his years, dared to propose 
that rural schools should run from nine o'clock 
in the morning until ten o’clock at night. His 
extended schedule would include lessons for ad- 
ults as well as youngsters, and his theory, as 
stated, was that: 

“In rural sections, the community itself must 
be socially uplifted through the education of 
adults and children alike.” 

His philosophy of the practical needs of the 
rural community remained as his guide and ap 
proach as he later resumed studies in Agricul- 
ture at Hampton and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, from which he received his Masters Degrce 
in Agricultural Economics in 1932. 

Thomas N. Roberts, the rookie school teacher 
who expounded 
his philosophies of 
rural education, 
successively be- 
came a_ resident 
teacher-trainer of 
vocational agricul- 
ture in his native 
state, and Director 
of Agricultural 
Education at 
Georgia State Col- 
lege. 

In 1935 he was 
selected to serve as 
the Project-Man- 
ager of the Plan- 
ned Land Use 
De mon stration 
near Tuskegee In- 
stitute, the first 
such project to be 
established under 
Negro manage- 
ment. 


Here is a detailed story of the governmental 
program to arrest erosion and restore fertility 
to the sterile soil of the South. Albon L. Holsey, 
long associated with Tuskegee Institute, writes 
of the work that is being done by a Negro staff 
of the Resettlement Administration in the pro- 
ject for land use and development at Tus- 
kegee. 


Roosevelt, through the agency of the Country 
Life Commission, warned his countrymen that 
great economic danger lurked in the profligate 
waste of land through overplanting, erosion and 
denuding of forests. 

Similar warnings had been heard during the 
annual Tuskegee Negro Farmers’ Conferences 
which were started by Booker T. Washington 
in 1890, 

In his extensive travels through the rural sec- 
tions of the South, Dr. Washington early ob- 
served that the one crop system was gradually 
depleting the soil and exposing the South to the 
constant peril of a fickle price fluctuation. “You 
can’t eat cotton” was a favorite saying of his 


In 1912, Presi- 
dent Theodore 


Office Staff of the Tuskegee Planned Land Use Development 
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EROSION CONTROL FOR SOILS AND SOULS 


Preparing a Road Bed Through Wooded Area. Jobs for Men Long Unemployed 


when he advocated the planting of mixed crops 
which would provide food and feed for those 
years when cotton prices fell below the cost of 
production. 


“It is our imperative duty,” he told the Farm- 
ers’ Conference in 1908, “to see that such meth- 
ods of farming are adopted as will enable us 
to produce more per acre and at the same time 
build up the soil.” In the same address, Dr. 
Washington urged the farmers to plant clover 
crops, to grow gardens and to raise live stock 
and poultry, along with the cotton. 

Despite these warnings and the constant ef- 
forts of the Agricultural Extension workers and 
other agencies, the year 1929 found the South 
not yet recovered from the orgy of high prices 
for cotton during the World War and the sub- 
sequent over-production which, with an un- 
wieldy surplus, contributed towards the eco- 
nomic crash of that year. 

The depression gradually encouraged scber 
thinking, and the unheeded warnings of earlier 
years now became the basis for a planned and 
controlled production and a program for soil 
rebuilding. 

Less spectacular than the AAA which took 
immediate steps to curtail over-production, the 
Resettlement Administration undertook the 
long-range program of checking erosion, re- 
building forests and transferring half starved 
farm families from sub-marginal to more fertile 
lands. 

Among the problem-areas selected by the Re- 
settlement Administration for rehabilitation was 
a section of Macon County, in Alabama. In 
this county the Tuskegee Institute is located 
and because of its known advocacy of land im- 


stration of planned land 
use under Negro leader 
ship. This demonstratior 
tract comprises 10,35% 
acres, and the actual work 
of selecting and organiz- 
ing the staff which is now 
composed of twenty-nine 
persons, including engin- 
eers, technicians, account- 
ants, clerks, etc., began in 
1935. By December, 1935, 
many of the acres in this 
project had been optioned 
and the work of develop- 
ment was started. During the year which 
followed as many as 385 men at one time were 
employed to open up truck trails, build bridges 
and to perform many other necessary tasks. 

In December, 1936, twenty-five miles of truck 
trails had been completed, sixteen vehicular 
bridges constructed, a 100 foot steel look-out 
tower erected, 3,000 dams to check erosion built, 
over half a million seedlings of long leaf pine 
and other varieties of pine and oak set out on 
387 acres of land, and a ten mile telephone sys- 
tem had been installed to connect the look-out 
tower with several stations located in strategic 
sections of the area as a safeguard against forest 
fires and vandalism. 

On a recent tour through the area in com- 
pany with Mr. Roberts I had an opportunity 
to see how the long-range land-use program is 
rehabilitating desolate and gulley-gashed _hill- 
sides with rain resisting shrubbery, and thereby 
recapturing some of their lost beauties; how 
worn out and famished soil, with the aid of 
nature’s processes, is given a chance to restore 
its own fertility ; and how discouraged men and 
listless children, whose vacuous faces mirrot 
their drab existence, are having some first ad- 
ventures in self-reliance and better living on bet- 
ter land. 

Our first stop was to see the 2,000-acre tract 
which is being fenced and planted in pasture 
grasses and legumes. When told that more than 
a dozen different varieties of these grasses were 
being planted we inquired, “Why do you plant 

so many different kinds?” “In order to provide 
a balanced ration for the cattle,” replied Mr. 
Roberts. 


“Well,” we persisted, “how are you sure the 


provement and its recog- 
nized experience in scienti- 
fic cultivation of crops, th: 
problem-area in this county 
was selected as a demon- 
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cattle will get the proper balance after you plant 
it?” 

“That’s how nature takes care of its own,” 
said my host, as I noticed a sly twinkle in his eye. 
“Cattle have more sense about self-protection 
than some folks. If we plant the proper crops 
for them they will balance their own ration.” 

Next we inspected the five acre forest nurs- 
ery where thousands of seedlings are propa- 
gated by strictly scientific methods under a Ne- 
gro specialist in forestry. Next, I saw a badly 
eroded section where an unusual experiment in 
soil-saving is under way. This includes small 
dams and a particular method of shrub and 
tree planting which in a few years will change 
the topography of that section. 

With these aids, nature itself will prevent 
further waste of top-soil and gradually restore 
fertility. 

“We are watching this little experiment here,” 
proudly said Mr. Roberts as he showed me the 
different methods of treating the various con- 
tours of the eroded hillside, “‘and if the results 
come out as we anticipate, we will have made 
a definite contribution in the technique of soil 
erosion treatment.” 

Our next stop was at the Recreation Centers 

one for whites and the other for Negroes. 
Here are outdoor ovens, picnic tables, A-type 
shelters and athletic fields for tennis and base- 
ball. Further plans call for the erection of Com- 
munity Houses and the installation of a water 
system for drinking, showers and sanitation. 

At one turn in the road we passed a dilapi- 
dated cabin of two rooms and a lean-to, un- 
painted and weatherbeaten. Frayed burlap 
bagging at the window 
openings fluttered in the 
wind, mortar between 
crumbling bricks of the 
chimney and pillars was in 
an advanced stage of de- 
cay, some palings of the 
front fence were missing 
and others rotting and the 
front yard was bald and 
barren. 

As our car passed, a 
razor-back — razor- 
backs look hungry—came 
from underneath the house 
and scampered away to- 
wards the woods and the 
heads of two unkempt 
children appeared at one 
of the window-openings, 
gave us a half-frightened 
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and inquiring look and then disappeared. 

Here was a home in its proper setting; just 
what one would expect to see in a sub-marginal 
area. 

“I thought you had moved these people away 
to better land?” I asked. 

“That is our next step. It is not always easy 
to move them, even from amidst such sur- 
roundings,” replied Mr. Roberts. “The folks in 
that house wanted to stay and make their crops 
for this year.” 

“But look at that stubby cotton and that 
scrawny looking corn. What can they get for 
it?” I observed. 

“For one thing, they can get further into 
debt,” he replied, and after a pause continued : 
“You must remember that much of this work 
we are doing here is educational.” Then Mr. 
Roberts told me about an old man in his middle 
seventies who was a member of one of the hired 
crews to plant the trees. 

When told what his work was to be the old 
man, in utter astonishment said: “You gwine 
plant trees? Why, I aint never heard tell of 
men planting trees out here in de country. I 
thought God planted all de trees.” 

Another elderly man who was also employed, 
but who had caught the vision of the new pro- 
ject, remarked, “I wish I was young again so 

I could grow up with these treees we are plant- 
ing.” 

“Wonderful,” I exclaimed as we returned 
from the area. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Roberts, “but there is so 
much yet to be done.” And there is. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Farmers 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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In Honor of Alexander Pushkin: 


» » » » 


® By GUICHARD PARRIS 


N February 10, 1937, many colleges, uni- 

C) versities, and literary societies through- 

out the United States will celebrate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the death of Alex- 
ander Pushkin, foremost poet of Russia. Several 
exhibitions of his work will be held in this and 
other cities. Chiefly among these are the follow- 
ing: the Central Branch of the New York Public 
Library and its 135th Street Branch where the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro literature is lo- 
cated; the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences which is cooperating with Yale Univer- 
sity in a special Pushkin meeting at New Haven; 
and the Yale Library where there will be an ex- 
hibition during the month of February. A 
similar exhibition is to be held at the Harvard 
Library. The Pushkin Society of Columbia 
University and the American Pushkin Commit- 
tee have planned special ceremonies. The Har- 
vard University Press has announced the publi- 
cation of Ernest J. Simmons’s centenary biog- 
raphy of Pushkin and the publishing firm of 
Random House has already issued a centenary 
edition of the poet’s selected works. 

Judging from reports from Pushkin’s native 
Russia, it is reasonable to suppose that never 
before in the history of any nation will a “man 
of letters” have been so universally honored and 
cherished by his people. Preparations for this 
anniversary have assumed the form of a wide- 
spread, popular cultural movement. Pushkin 
Committees have been established under the 
central government bodies of the national re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, in urban districts, 
on the most remote collective farms, in factories, 
libraries, schools, in publishing houses, in scien- 
tific societies, trade unions, and other organiza- 
tions. About 12,000,000 copies of Pushkin lit- 
erature are to be published in Russia in con- 
nection with this anniversary. The stage, motion 
picture, the radio and all the other powerful ad- 
vertising organs for forming public opinion will 
be placed at the disposal of these Pushkin Com- 
mittees.* 

It is entirely fitting that the poet’s memory 
should thus be honored, for Pushkin, though not 
very well-known in this country, is considered 
one of the world’s greatest literary figures and is 


*The writer is indebted to Soviet government reports 
for this information. 
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To some it will be a surprise to learn that one 
of the great figures in world literature and 
the greatest of all the Russian poets had Negro 
blood and, according to American theories of 
race, was a Negro. What will be more sur- 
prising still to others is that he was proud of it. 


placed in the company of Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe by his compatriots. But although 
essentially the Russian national poet, he pos- 
sessed the remarkable faculty of interpreting the 
spirit of every other nation. Pushkin, who had 
never travelled abroad, masterfully depicts in his 
works the life, the customs and the psychology of 
foreign lands and peoples. In one of his early 
poems, The Town, written in 1814, Pushkin 
named his favorite authors. It is amazing how 
well-read this fifteen-year-old boy was. His 
favorites included Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Moliere, Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Parny and 
among the Russians Karamazin, Dmitriyev and 
Krylov. Not only have Pushkin’s works shown 
traces of these early influences but we discover 
in them definite traces of later influence such as 
that of Byron and Keats. 

The nation-wide observance of this centenary 
should be of particular interest to the American 
Negro and it may very appropriately serve to di- 
rect his attention to some of the intellectual and 
literary contributions of the Occidentalized Afri- 
can or his descendants to the common fund of 
human progress and culture. Pushkin was a 
Negro. His great grandfather on the maternai 
side was a full-blooded black man who is said 
to have been bought or kidnapped by a Russian 
nobleman from the Sultan’s seraglio at Constan- 
tinople and presented as a gift in 1706 to Peter 
the Great, the enlightened ruler of Russia. This 
event is not unique in the annals of European 
history for there are on record many such gifts 
of Negro slaves to royalty and nobility during 
the centuries of the slave trade and slavery. As 
a matter of fact, the fashion for slaves was pre- 
valent among the nobles of Central Russia. The 
Czar adopted this Negro boy who was later 
christened Ibrahim Petrovitch Hannibal. He 
died in 1782 after a long and distinguished ca- 
reer of service and having founded in Russia, 
his adopted land, the family of Hannibal of 
which Pushkin was the most distinguished de- 
scendant. To the memory of this African an- 
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costry Pushkin has consecrated more than one 
o! his smaller works and has frequently alluded 
to the African blood which he inherited. “The 
cold blood of the North,” said an English critic 
less than a decade after the poet’s death, “trans- 
muted to his veins from the rude warrior of 
Germany, was mingled with that liquid light- 
ning which circles through the fervid bosom of 
the children of the desert.” It is to be regretted 
that Pushkin’s historical novel, The Negro of 
Peter the Great, which, as the title suggests, is 
based on the life of Hannibal, was left incom- 
plete. 

The amazing intellectual development of 
Hannibal in Paris, his brilliant career at the 
court of Peter and later the distinguished con. 
tribution of his great grandson to the world 
of letters should eradicate from the prejudiced 
mind the thought that the African and his de- 
scendants are, by nature, incapable of the high- 
est mental exercise. Today we no longer must 
defend as strongly, indeed, as the abbe Henri 
Gregoire had to do in his significant treatise : 
De la litterature des Negres (Paris, 1808), the 
contention—a radical one for that day—that 
the possession of Negro blood in one’s veins was 
not a barrier to mental efficiency or moral 
stamina. A glance at the names of French con- 
temporaries of Pushkin will reveal another great 
Negro character in the world of letters—Alex- 
ander Dumas. 


It would be presumptuous and even danger- 
ous for the writer, a novice in Russian literature 
and who is not familiar with the language, to 
make a personal estimate of the value of the 
works of Pushkin. He must, willingly enough, 
leave this task to far abler minds. But Pushkin, 
so little appreciated in this country and practi- 
cally unknown to the Negro public, deserves 
some mention at this time. For this reason the 
writer may perhaps be pardoned for an attempt, 
imperfect as it may be, to add his modest con- 
tribution one hundred years after the poet’s 
tragic death, to Pushkiniana. 


As one reads the criticisms on Pushkin’s 
works, one becomes a bit puzzled at the diverg- 
ent and sometimes totally opposite views that are 
expressed regarding his social philosophy. Revo- 
lutionist, and conservative, rebel and patriot. 
democrat and oligarchist, nationalist and inter- 
nationalist, each finds in Pushkin some material 
to delight him. But, anyone with a not too 
biased mind who is at all familiar with Push- 
kin’s own writings will not do him the injustice 
of putting a special party label upon him. His 
many-sidedness is the one certain indication of 
his universal genius. In one of his many tirades 


against those who were wont to criticize him for 
his indifference to party politics, he wrote: 

“Poet, value not the people’s love! The momentary 
noise of rapturous praise will pass. Shall hear the fool’s 
judgment and the cold crowd’s laugh, but do thou 
still remain firm, calm and self-contained.” 

He described himself as the singer Orion, who 
alone was saved from shipwreck : 

“Helmsman and swimmer, all are gone. I alone, the 
mysterious singer, cast ashore by the storm, still sing 
my former hymns, and in the sun, by the rock, dry my 
sea-wet robe.” 

The last four lines of The Monument strike a 
familiar note: 

“O Muse, obey the Lord’s command, fearing no insult 
and requiring no laurels, receive both praise and calumny 
with indifference, and argue not with fools.” 

Pushkin strove with his pen to bring social 
justice to all classes of humanity. He detested 
every form of tyranny; in his Ode to Freedom 
he expresses a sharp hostility to the despotic and 
unenlightened rule of the government: 

“O rulers! Your crown and throne are given you by 


law and not by nature. You stand above the people, 
but the law eternal is above you.” 


He struggled for intellectual honesty and free- 


Alexander Pushkin at the Black Sea Coast 
(Courtesy of the U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 
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dom. He did not remain blind to the sad as- 
pects of human existence. In a poem entitled 
The Village he vividly depicted the terrible con- 
dition of the peasant serfs. Yet despite this 
dominating rebellious note in most of his works, 
the poet aspires toward peace and harmony. In 
a few of his poems, “even the most dramatic 
conflicts and the most tragic discords of life 
somehow were harmoniously solved and recon- 
ciled.” 

After reading Pushkin one gets the impression 
that he is closely related to that current of 
thought to which thinkers like Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Condorcet and our own Jefferson be- 
longed: men who were born or nurtured in a 
privileged class but who fought against the anti- 
social privileges of that class in the interest of a 
new social order. To understand the different 
attitudes that the New Russia and the Old 
Regime have taken in reference to Pushkin we 
need only to recall the varied interpretations 
that the sayings of Jefferson have undergone in 
the minds of radicals and conservatives. 

Pushkin showed an intense interest in some 
of the important social aspects of the revolutions 
in Spain, Naples, and France. He detested, 
however, some of the excesses of the French 
Revolution. As early as 1821 he became partisan 
to the cause of the revolution in Greece and fol- 
lowed with much sympathy the activities of the 
Greek hero, Alexander Ypsilanti. For Pushkin 
political liberty was intimately bound up with 
the freedom of the peasant, and the desire of a 
general amelioration of social conditions re- 
quired a union of all classes against social in- 
justices. In 1824, after having spoken of the 
regeneration of the Greek people, he became 
disillusioned about their unsuccessful revolu- 
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tion ; and, in a letter to a friend he refers to the 
inhuman slavery of the Africans in the West 
Indies: 


“It is permissible to judge the Greek problem like 
that of my Negro brothers and to hope that both of 
these people may be delivered from an_ intolerable 
slavery.” 


It is important to note that although Pushkin 
was a humanitarian with a very liberal social 
philosophy, he did not subscribe to all of the 
egalitarian views of the XIXth century. Equal- 
ity to him meant equality before the law and 
of opportunity. He admits that, “owing to the 
difference in talents and even physical constitu- 
tion, there is no uniformity among human be- 
ings, and, therefore, there can be no absolute 
equality.” 

It is encouraging to discover that in Europe 
and the United States some persons of Negro 
descent have celebrated the fame and the ac- 
complishments of Pushkin. The elder Dumas in 
his Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court, de- 
voted an entire chapter entitled “The Romance 
of a Poet” to him. “The poet had two mothers,” 
he wrote, “with the first, of this world he re- 
poses, but the other survives him and watches 
proudly and jealously by his tomb.” Among 
those in this country who have chosen the poet 
as a subject for literary treatment are: Richard 
T. Greener, late U. S. Minister to Vladivostock, 
John E. Bruce and Arthur A. Schomburg. 

Today the Negro takes special pride in joining 
in the celebration of the centenary of the death 
of the poet who wrote: 


“And long will I be beloved of the people for having 
roused kind feelings with my lyre, for having in my 
cruel age sung the praise of freedom, and called for 
mercy for the sinners.” 


By CONRAD CHITTICK 


Ne W let them rage and weep for Life who must; 
Mouth frightful prophecies—‘What is, Today, 
Will not outlast Tonight, for Lord Decay 
Is Sovereign of our world”—there is no rust 
Upon your sword. The smile that brings a gust 
Of noisy life into this bleak display 
Has burst the line into a disarray 
Of children, crowding, eager to your thrust. 


And what are Time and Fate to you, or grim 
Eventualities, proud Cavalier? 

You leave your taunted ghosts to tell how prim 
Morality and howling Bigotry— 

Three hundred years—have not sufficed to blear 


Your smile or mar its cheerful heresy. 
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Cancer and the Negro >» » » » 


@ By MAY E. CHINN 


it is a universal disease. All members of 
the animal kingdom, as well as the plant 
kingdom, are susceptible. 

In publications prior to the Emancipation, it 
was pointed out that the American Negro was 
relatively much less subject to malignant tumors 
than the white race. 

At present, two equally prominent cancer 
statisticians debate upon the occurrence of can- 
cer among native Africans. One states, . . . “there 
are certainly countless localities and sections in 
the tropics which for all practical purposes 
must be looked upon as thoroughly civilized, and 
yet the incidence of cancer in these localities or 
sections is surprisingly low.” The other authority 
quotes, “The apparent low mortality rate from 
cancer in the tropics is due to lack of scientific 
study among the native Africans, rather than to 
a rarity of the disease itself.” However, be that 
as it may, the majority of authorities on cancer 
today point out evidence that the liability to 
cancer among people of African descent almost 
invariably increases with the growth of town 
settlement and their contact with other races. 
In other words, it appears that as the Negro 
adapts himself to modern habits of living, so his 
liability to cancer increases. 


Nature of Cancer 

In the broad sense, we speak of the word can- 
cer to describe various kinds of malignant 
growths that occur in the body. A cancer has its 
beginning in a single cell or group of cells which 
for some unknown reason starts to grow inde- 
pendently of the surrounding body tissues. This 
growth serves no useful purpose to the indivi- 
dual. It invades and destroys the normal tissue 
in which it grows and finally by various methods 
of spread, such as through the lymphatic sys- 
tem and blood stream, and by direct extension, 
finds its way into other parts of the body and 
sets up new growths. This process of extension 
is called metastasis. At first the cancer is quite 
small and entirely localized and can be removed 
completely with absolute cure. But if it is not 
recognized as a malignant growth and continues 
to invade the surrounding tissues and finally 
transplants itself in other parts of the body, the 
question of complete cure is uncertain or im- 
possible in all too many cases. 

There are many kinds of cancer, differing 
greatly in their make-up and behavior. Some 


C ANCER attacks all races of men. In fact, 


The American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, an organization formed for the dis- 
semination of facts on cancer, is launching a 
program of general education through the 
formation of what is called a Women's Field 
Army. The cooperation of women of all races 
and creeds is sought by the Society. 


are found on the external surface of the body 
and some are internal. Some grow slowly and 
some grow more rapidly. Again, some are very 
dangerous and others are less harmful. 

No age is immune to cancer. Babies may be 
born with it, and many of the oldest people die 
of it. As a general rule, the younger the person 
with cancer the more rapidly fatal, the older the 
person, the less rapidly fatal it becomes. How- 
ever, in spite of these wide variations of age 
groups, cancer is mainly a disease of adult life, 
occurring chiefly between the ages of forty and 
seventy years. From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, the liability to death by cancer steadily 
increases as he grows older. 

It is to be noted also that cancer among 
women has a greater incidence than among 
men, because of its frequent occurrence in the 
female breast and female genital organs. 

All parts of the body are affected by cancer. 
No tissue is immune. 

At present the influence of heredity in the 
origin and growth of cancer is undetermined. 
However, the more frequent incidence of cancer 
in some families than in others would seem to 
justify the opinion that the members of such 
families are more susceptible to the disease. It 
is probable, also, that inherited susceptibility 
may be less important in determining the inci- 
dence of cancer than some extraneous factor 
such as repeated irritation or stimulation to a 
part, extending over a long period of time. 

In the light of our present knowledge, it may 
be safely asserted that cancer is not a communi- 
cable disease. 

As to the real cause of cancer, it is still un- 
known, but there is a vast amount of evidence 
which shows a close relationship of mild and 
long continued injury to the incidence of can- 
cer, in the form of chronic irritative processes. 
On the other hand, there is very little evidence 
to show that a single injury may be the direct 
cause of cancer. Cancer is to be distinguished 
from the benign or “innocent” tumor. The 
“innocent” tumor usually grows slowly. The 
malignant tumor (cancer) usually grows rap- 
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idly. The “innocent” or benign tumor merely 
pushes aside the parts which surround it. The 
cancer grows into or invades the tissue about it 
and destroys it. The benign tumor is quite self- 
contained and does not spread through the body. 
The cancer has very irregular outlines and 
shows a marked tendency to invade and trans- 
plant itself in distant parts of the body. The 
benign or “innocent” tumor is only dangerous 
to life when growing in some vital organ such 
as the brain. The malignant tumor or cancer is 
dangerous to life wherever it may grow. 

The benign (innocent) tumors are extremely 
common among Negroes, so much so, that one 
authority states that “it is rare to find a Negro 
woman over fifty years of age who has not had 
some form of fibroid development of the womb 
or generative organs otherwise.” It is also known 
that in some instances a benign tumor may be- 
come a malignant one. 

It is to be remembered that between these 
two extremes, the benign and the malignant 
tumor, that there are many tumors of which it 
is very difficult to say whether or not they are 
“innocent” or malignant. It is this uncertainty 
regarding the real nature of the tumor that 
makes an early diagnosis by a competent physi- 
cian absolutely essential if cancer is to be con- 
trolled. 

It will be seen from these tables that the inci- 
dence of cancer of the mouth among white and 
American Negro men is about equal, and cancer 
of the mouth is greater among white and Negro 
men than it is among white and Negro women. 
The greater incidence among men is possibly 
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associated with the frequency of pipe and ciga: 
smoking among men. The warm pipe constantly 
irritating the lip in the same place over a perioc 
of years may be a contributing factor in th 
cause of cancer of the lip. 

Cancer of the breast is higher among bot! 
white and Negro women as compared to that o° 
the white and Negro man. This is because th: 
breast in the male has remained in a relativeh 
undeveloped and rudimentary condition while 
the female breast is an active functional organ. 

The incidence of cancer among Negro women 
involving the generative organs is quite striking 
in comparison to the white women. This inci- 
dence may be influenced by the greater ten- 
dency of the Negro woman towards the for- 
mation of benign (innocent) tumors, called 
fibroids, in her generative organs. It may also 
be due to less corrective post-partum care after 
the birth of her children, which in a large mea- 
sure, is due to her present economic status. 

It is also interesting to note that cancer of the 
skin appears to be more prevalent among 
white men than Negroes. It has been sug- 
gested that the pigmentation of the skin of the 
Negro protects him from the hot rays of the 
sun, the drying effects of the wind, and sudden 
changes in temperature and barometric pressure 
to which one’s skin is constantly exposed. 


Early Signs of Cancer 
An important fact which militates against 
the early diagnosis of this disease, is the absence 
of pain or any serious symptoms until the dis- 
ease has reached a stage where any treatment is 


TABLE I (a) Recent Returns of U. S. Registration States 
Cancer Mortality of Whites and Negroes 


MALE (1927-28) Deaths from Cancer—Per Cent 


Prevalence of Certain Types of Cancer Among American Whites and American Negroes 


Peritoneum 
Buccalcavity Intestines 
(Mouth) Stomach and Liver and Rectum Breast Skin 


Other Organs 
Not Specified 


White Negro White Negro White Negro 


White Negro White Negro White Negro 


44.0 50.4 13.2 12.9 


5.7 


3. 31.0 


FEMALE 


White Negro White Negro White Negro 


White Negro White Negro 


1.0 1.4 30.0 20.8 15.0 8.7 


TABLE I (b) Female Generative Organs 


White Indian Negro 


24.4 24.0 44.7 


These are authentic results taken from Public 
Health Bulletin 174 U. S. A. 1927-28, and are 
based on a total Negro mortality from Cancer 
during 1927 and 1928 of 11,587 deaths or respec- 


tively 3,588 males and 7,999 females. 
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of little avail. The other factor which is no less 
important is the fear of the disease. There is 
still the doctor who is fearful to mention the 
word, cancer, within the sound of his patient’s 
ears, and the patient who so foolishly does not 
want the doctor to tell him or her if he finds that 
they have cancer. 

One of the most common signs for which a 
person should seek advice is any unusual growth 
which frequently starts without any apparent 
cause, 

The mole or wart which shows some sign of 
change, especially if it is in some position on the 
body and is constantly irritated—such as a mole 
subjected to daily rubbing by a shirt band 
should be brought to the attention of a compe- 
tent diagnostician. A small, painless lump ap- 
pearing in the breast, any slight thickening on 
the lip or tongue, are important for consultation. 
It is in just this quiet way that the growth of 
the cancer may begin. 

The Treatment of Cancer 

There is always a latent period in every ma- 
lignant growth during which it remains “early,” 
that is to say, that there is no dissemination of 
the growth to other parts of the body or any 
destruction of tissue at the site of growth. /t is at 
this time that cancer can be cured if the proper 
treatment is instituted. When there has been 
destruction of surrounding tissue and transplants 
elsewhere in the body, the task is more dif- 
ficult and it may be too late for any permanent 
cure. 

As to the methods of treatment used, surgery, 
radium and x-rays, singly or in any combina- 
tion, are employed, depending upon the case in 
hand. 

The early application of proper treatment is 
very necessary for cure. In some forms of the 
disease the chance for a favorable result de- 
creases considerably with each week’s delay. 
Many lives are sacrificed each year by wasting 
valuable time with “quack” and home remedies. 
Promptness and competent care are necessary to 
secure a cure of cancer. 


How to Obtain Treatment 

The family physician is possibly the first per- 
son to whom the patient goes. He should be 
alert to recognize symptoms suggestive of cancer 
and to seek advice if it is needed. He may find 
it necessary to refer the case to a specialist who 
is more familiar with this type of disease than 
he, and who possesses the required skill and 
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necessary equipment for its accurate diagnosis 
and correct treatment. 

If one has no family physician, or there is 
lack of funds, reliable information may usually 
be obtained from the local medical society, the 
local hospital clinic, the local nursing associa- 
tion, or other local health agencies in your com- 
munity as to where diagnosis and treatment may 
be secured. In rural areas the local nurses or 
state health departments are always available 
and helpful. 


Curability of Cancer 

Cancer is a curable disease. The cure of can- 
cer depends in general on early diagnosis of an 
early case with the application of early effective 
treatment. Time is an important factor, and as 
a rule influences greatly the ultimate outcome 
of the disease. 

Prevention of Cancer 

A very important point in the prevention of 
cancer depends upon the avoidance or correc- 
tion of any form of chronic irritation or inflam- 
mation. Many cancers of the skin develop where 
other abnormal skin conditions have preceded 
them, such as: bluish-black, non-hairy moles, 
occupational keratosis resulting from working in 
tar mineral oils and other chemicals. 

Cancer of the mouth may be caused by the 
combination of bad teeth, a clay pipe and 
tobacco. 

In women, the majority of cancers occurring 
in the generative organs are preceded by chronic 
inflammation due to injuries received at child- 
birth or to some form of chronic infection. The 
proper repair after childbirth and the proper 
treatment of any chronic infection, especially in 
Negro women, who have in addition to these 
two injuries also the greater tendency to grow 
benign (innocent) tumors called fibroids, which 
add additional constant irritation to these 
organs, is absolutely necessary. 

In conclusion, I repeat, the Negro race of the 
twentieth century appears to be generally as 
susceptible to cancer as the white race. There 
seems to be a greater tendency among Negro 
women to develop more cancer of the generative 
organs than the white women. It would seem 
also that there is less tendency of the Negro 
man to develop cancer of the skin in comparison 
to the white man. 

Cancer is curable when it is diagnosed and 
treated early. Cancer is to a large degree pre- 
ventable. 
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@ By LILLIAN BRAND 


but with a face alight with eagerness 

and vivacity handed in the following 
composition. “When I grow up, I want to be 
able to do everything. I think if you can be 
able to do everything you can always have a 
chance to earn your bread and butter. I either 
want to be a dancer, or piano player and any- 
thing else. Such as cook. You know I mean to 
be able to do everything — cook, gardening, 
plumbing and painting. My dad does all this 
and more too. I hope I succeed, don’t you?” 

I have read scores of compositions by white 
children, writing about their aspirations for 
adult life, but I never read one showing the 
desire for such a variety of skills. Probably the 
white child is too sophisticated to hope for 
success in so many lines. He has learned to 
concentrate on few or one line, but I find all 
the way through our schools in the Negro sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, that our transplanted col- 
ored children aim at versatility. If we are to be- 
lieve their compositions about their parents, 
these remarkable adults have achieved a versa- 
tility unknown to their white contemporaries. 

Clarissa Smith’s composition read, “I hope 
to be a tight rope walker and dancer. Mother 
is a good tight rope dancer, good clerk, good 
cook, and a good chamber maid. Father is a 
minister and a chef.” 

I learned from Clarissa’s teacher that the 
child’s father was the minister to a small group 
of a peculiar sect, but earned his living running 
a lunch stand. How he combines a strict re- 
ligion with his wife’s evident desire to be on the 
stage, I do not know, but probably he is versa- 
tile enough to adjust himself to both the stage 
and a severe religion. 

I turned to the next paper by Troy Carter. 
“T am planning on being an aviator and a good 
patriot and fight for my country if there hap- 
pens to be a war.” Here Troy would find com- 
petitors among his white contemporaries. But no 
white boy ever expressed the desire for the 
following peace time occupation. “During peace 
I should like to be the cook chef on a big 
passenger airline such as we will have in the 
future.” 

Troy’s father is the chef on the Santa Fe 
lines. His mother is a nurse among her own 
people. Troy is one of the brightest boys in our 
school. He is now in the fifth grade and be- 
tween building model airplanes, reading books 
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A BRAHAM Lincoln Jones, black as tar, 


A white school teacher of Negro children in 
Los Angeles, California, sets down some of 
the impressions which she received in the class- 
room. One may disagree with her conclusions, 
but her descriptive ability is beyond question. 


on planes, and studying cook books, he finds 
time to read elementary books on astronomy, 
chemistry, and geology. His mother told me 
that Troy does nearly all the housework and 
cooking for himself and two younger brothers, 
when she is on a Case. 

I read on through the compositions learning 
that many of our boys were planning to be 
mechanics of some sort, many of them hoping 
to work on, or even fly airplanes. Here they 
are just like white school boys, but others differ 
in wanting to be cooks, bootblacks and run their 
own stands, garbage collectors, and small lunch 
stand owners. Some, like white boys, wanted 
to be ministers, prize fighters, lawyers and doc- 
tors. One boy had gotten the idea of being a 
divorce lawyer, so his composition said, from his 
dead mother, who revealed his future to his 
Aunt who “here’d her talking at Mrs. Jackson’s 
where she went to git messages.” 

Among the girls nursing, cooking, catering, 
typing, teaching, music and art, also acting and 
dancing took leading places as future vocations. 
Like the boys, they intend to be able to earn 
their bread and butter. They are ambitious, 
and want to earn it acting, dancing, or with 
music, but if they fail they intend to have other 
lines to fall back on. Failure to them will be no 
great tragedy, for they will cheerfully carry on 
as cooks, waitresses, and chamber maids. No 
girl failed to mention a favorite occupation, 
and then one or many occupations which she 
expected to learn also. 

Many of the girls mentioned a desire to 
marry, but to a Negro girl marriage is no way to 
achieve a meal ticket. Seventy-five per cent of 
the mothers of our children work, and con- 
tribute to the family budget. The statistics for 
working Negro women taken from the country 
at large is even higher. 

Our girls have a right to look forward to be- 
ing teachers, as there are forty-six Negro teach- 
ers in the city of Los Angeles. I hope there will 
soon be more, for we have nearly seven thous- 
and dark pupils. 

I dipped into another set of compositions. 
While white children of their age would be writ- 
ing about sports, games, books, auto or boat 
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trips, I found one colored girl telling how she 
spent Sunday eating a “bully” dinner: fried 
chicken, potato chips, pickles, ice cream and 
peanuts. After eating all this she still had the 
strength to go to church where “praise the Lord, 
I was blessed with the second work of grace, 
I was sanctified.” Marvelous adjustability be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual ! 

Alderis spent his Sunday driving his car, be- 
cause he had given “his” chauffeur the day off. 
Evidently his father was a chauffeur, and I 
gathered from Alice’s paper that her mother 
was a maid in a fashionable home. Alice, ac- 
cording to her composition, had spent Sunday 
in ordering “the maid” to clean house for her, 
and you should have seen the description of 
Alice’s home. You could have dropped Alice’s 
real home in one room of her imaginery palace 
and lost it! 

I wanted to go on reading these quaint and 
revealing compositions, but the bell rang, and 
called me to my black-faced cherubs in the third 
grade room. We started in with our number 
work, which my children liked next to their art 
and music—although number work was a 


mighty weak third after those two. But most of 
them preferred number work to reading and 


other teachers said the same was true of their 
colored classes. Arithmetic they liked better than 
geography, history and social sciences, or nature 
study. This is not true of the average group of 
white children, who rate higher mentally ac- 
cording to our mental tests. I say “our” mental 
tests, for they are made for children who come 
from the type of home backgrounds with which 
we are familiar. If the mental tests were made 
by some other race, say by the Negroes them- 
selves, and included tests of creative ability, our 
white children might not rate so high. 

My class was sing-songing the table of twos, 
when in walked two people, the one a well- 
dressed white man, and the other a tan woman 
of voluptuous curves dressed in silvery green 
which swathed her figure closely. 

“I’m Eliza’s mother, and this is my lawyer.” 
The woman introduced the lawyer in perfect 
English. ‘“We’ve come for Eliza. .She is to live 
with me. We have a court order from Chicago 
to that effect.” 

Matters were getting pretty thin here for me. 
The day used to be when teachers could safely 
trust children with their mothers, but those days 
are gone forever. In this day of divorce, chil- 
dren are liable to only a half a pair of parents 
apiece, or possibly two pairs of parents. Some 
of our children are versatile enough to adjust 
themselves to a different set of parents every six 
months. However, I knew that Eliza had lived 


with her Aunt, a delightfully cultured woman, 
ever since she entered our school. 

“Eliza, is this woman your mother?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure, Ma’am.” 

This was a new one. I had frequently met 
children who were not sure who their fathers 
were, but this child was not sure of her mother! 

I walked back to Eliza’s desk. “Do you be- 
long to your mother or your father?” 

“I belong to my father. I don’t want no— 
any mother,” and Eliza turned an inimical look 
at the woman in green. 

“What does your father do?” I asked, try- 
ing to get more light on this strange case. 

“He doesn’t work, he is a minister,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Does he live with you and Auntie?” 

“No, he lives in Chicago.” 

I called on the principal to help unravel the 
problem, and she took Eliza and the two adults 
to the office so that I might go on with the 
teaching. When Eliza came back into the room 
imminent little tear drops hung from her long, 
curling lashes. She laid her head of kinky pig- 
tails on my shoulder. “Miss B——— they can’t 
make me go with her, can they?” 

“I don’t believe they will, when they know 
how much you want to stay with Auntie,” I 
hazarded, trying to comfort the child, but at 
the same time I was fearful. The courts do 
terrible things at times in upholding the rights 
of motherhood. 

Later it developed that the woman in green 
was Eliza’s mother. She had deserted her hus- 
band and baby, when Eliza was three years old. 
The Chicago courts had awarded the child to 
her father, who later sent her to live with his 
sister in Los Angeles. He had contributed 
money regularly for her care. The court dis- 
covered that Eliza’s mother was one wild 
woman, and Eliza was allowed to remain with 
her Aunt, much to her delight, and to the de- 
light of the school staff. We all admired her 
Aunt. 

My class had been working with their crayo- 
las, and were now anxious to show me their 
“pitchers.” Some resembled vivid futuristic 
drawings in splashes of brilliant color. Others 
were of recognizable design: autos, airplanes, 
trucks, houses, black-faced children, Peter 
Rabbit, and one angel with the conventional 
white wings, and a white robe chalked under 
an ebony face. Yes, I thought the black-faced 
angel as attractive, and as realistic as the white- 
faced variety. 

I knew the “pitchers” my third graders pro- 
duced were better than those drawn by the white 
third graders in the city. The art supervisors 
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told us that much of their best work came from 
the schools in the Negro district. One of the 
older boys drew pictures of the Presidents that 
were excellent likenesses. Some of the older boys 
and girls produced water color paintings of 
dream castles, fanciful scenes and animals that 
were delightful in imagery and color. 

We collected the crayolas, and with delight 
my motley group ranging in color from ebony 
to pale cream, started singing, “A jumping 
Jack’s a very funny thing, You only have to pull 
a little string,” their favorite song. The children 
loved to sing school songs, although except by 
request from principal or teacher, we never 
heard any of them sing the Negro spirituals 
around the school house. While we were busy 
singing, the school Glee Club walked in and 
entertained my little ones with songs. One 
song, with its appealing melody, the Glee Club 
members had made up themselves. Then the 
bell rang for lunch, and my class danced out 
of the room, yes, literally danced for my little 
ones had such rhythmic movements that they 
never walked, but always danced. Primitive, 
my little half-Mexican, half-Negro didn’t even 
take the trouble to dance around the desks ei- 
ther. She danced right over them to the door 
on the other side of the room. 

That afternoon, after the children had danced 
back into the room, as I stood admiring their 
eyes, golden, amber and midnight black shin- 
ing from beneath curly lashes, eyes great and 
small, with some eyes of poignant beauty, I 
became aware of an odor coming from Primi- 
tive’s corner of the room. Most of my little 
children had faces scrubbed so they shone, and 
wore clean, stiffly starched dresses. But Primitive 
was one of ten children in her family, so her 
dresses never were any too clean. But this after- 
noon her dress looked limp, damp, and stained. 
The room was beginning to smell like a grog 
shop, not a good odor for an American school- 
room. 

I passed out some new readers, and when the 
children were busy and quiet I started for 
Primitive’s desk. I was stopped on the way by 
George Washington, who had a strange little 
girl sitting in the seat with him, an exceedingly 
black little girl in a white silk, Frenchy frock— 
evidently a hand down from some wealthy 
home. 

“My cousin,” announced George Washington 
proudly. “She’s just arrived, and she is going 
to live with us.” 

Apparently the child was a new pupil for me, 
so I asked her name. 

“Lily White, and if you laugh I'll slap your 
face,” the ebony one replied in one breath. 
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Poor child to be burdened with a name thi 
caused smiles and _ titters everywhere 
went! But white people have been known 
decorate their children with fantastic names. 

I settled Lily White in her own seat, aid 
then took Primitive out to the showers. I ga 
her a rag and some soap, but she was so dir y 
that she made little progress, so I found a broo n 
which I covered with a rag, and so equipp«d 
I reached into the shower and scrubbed Primi- 
tive, wondering all the while why she shou'd 
smell so like an old-fashioned saloon. I sent to 
the sewing room, and managed to secure clean 
underwear, and a much too large dress, which 
I sewed onto the child. Primitive was very care- 
ful to wrap up her dirty things to take home, 
although I would not let her take the package 
into the school room. It smelled too grog-like. 

“My clothes were clean, but I fell into a vat 
of home brew this noon,” the child explained. 
“Mom don’t know it yet.” 

I knew that Primitive’s father was a “healer” 
in the neighborhood, but I didn’t know he was 
versatile enough to turn from faith-healing to 
brew-making in his spare hours. 

Clean Primitive and I went back into the 
third grade room. Together the class and I read 
over the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and 
then planned a little dramatization of the story. 
George Washington was the giant, and in spite 
of his scarce four feet he managed to walk with 
such noisy footsteps and speak with such a gigan- 
tic voice, that poor Jack, hidden behind my desk, 
trembled, and the other children looked fearful 
for him. George Washington was not acting, 
he really was a giant as long as he portrayed 
that character. 

Some of my little folk were such natural 
mimics, and took off the foibles and peculiarities 
of myself and other members of the faculty so 
well, that I shrieked with laughter when I saw 
them. My children liked to “play” anything 
from the silly pig who built his house of straw, 
to the wonderful Cinderella who became a 
Princess. “Playing” out stories in some measure 


compensated for the task of learning the words | 
to read the story. For learning to read is a much § 


bigger task for the average colored child, than it 
is for the average white child. For one thing some 
of my little colored children had great language 
difficulties to overcome, although they had 
never heard any language spoken other than 
English. But English they had never heard 
spoken correctly, and the vocabulary used in 
some of their homes was no greater than that 
used in a second grade reader, although it was 
not the same vocabulary as that used in the 
reader. My class was already in the third 
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realer, and therefore some were more advanced 
than their parents. 

But the joys of reading a story well enough 
so they could dramatize it cheered the little act- 
ors’ and actresses’ hearts! Our older boys and 
girls, too, could give a play better than many 
of their white contemporaries. They didn’t real- 
ly act, but simply lived the characters they were 
portraying. 

Our two best actors were Le Roy and Clar- 
ence Scott who made millions of children laugh 
each month in the “Our Gang” comedies. Sev- 
eral of the older ones, and one of my little ones 
took part in “Porgy” when it was given in Los 
Angeles. 

Jack had just succeeded in cutting down the 
beanstalk, and George Washington lay realistic- 
ally dead on the floor, when the bell rang for 
the children to go home. 

They danced away, as I went out for yard 
duty among the older ones who were having 
their afternoon recess. Evidently there was a 
fight on. I heard snarls and oaths, saw all the 
boys running toward the south end of the play- 
ground. I ran too, as fast as I could, for I did 
not want any casualties while I had charge of 
the playground. I arrived just as a golden boy 
with hair that bushed and strayed, aimed a 
punch at a squat dark boy in front of him. From 
the ugly look on the golden boy’s face I feared 
murder, so I jumped between the two boys. 
The squat dark boy was already bleeding 
around the face, so amid explanations of the 
fight offered by bystanders, I managed to get 
him off to the school nurse. I, personally, escort- 
ed the golden boy to the principal's office while 


he explained to me, “Dad says we all got to 
learn fightin’, as well as school things. We all 
got to fight in dis bere life.” 

I turned the boy who wanted to add fighting 
ability to his other skills over to the principal, 
and went to call on Dinah, who had been ab- 
sent for several days. Her mother, rich cream 
in color and dressed in a neat black and white 
house dress, asked me into the front room. It 
was in cosy disorder, strewn with music on the 
floor, on the chairs, and on the open piano. 
I learned that Dinah had been sick, but was get- 
ting better, and that her father was composing 
a symphony. The mother, in her soft melodious 
voice talked to me for some time before I left. 
The father was a bootblack who spent all his 
spare time with his beloved music. 

Bootblacking and music! I left thinking of 
the Negroes’ amazing versatility, their patience 
in the face of the most discouraging situations, 
their cheerful optimism whatever the odds, their 
saving sense of humor, their’ willingness to forget 
or forgive an injury. I wished that I might be 
more like them in these respects. 

I remembered how even my third graders 
showed that Negroes were emotionally creative 
as artists, musicians, dancers, and actors. I won- 
dered if the Negroes could not take our futuristic 
art and make it portray emotions better than 
any art America has ever known, could not take 
our rhythm of the jazz and make it into music 
of which we have never dreamed. No art can 
produce the refined emotions of civilization, but 
the Negroes still have the rich emotional life of 
the primitive, they have the emotions to portray 
in art. 


The National Urban League extends a cordial invitation to the friends and 
readers of OPPORTUNITY to attend its Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting on February 
10, 1937, at three o'clock, in the offices of the League, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 


Guest speaker: Mr. Thomas Burke, Chief of the Division of Specialties of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Survey of the 


HONORS 


Felix Eboue has been appointed Governor General of 
Guadeloupe, one of the French possessions in the West 
Indies. Governor General Eboue is a veteran official of 
the French Colonial service. For many years he was 
Lieutenant Governor and District Commissioner of the 
French Congo. Born in Guadeloupe, he was educated in 
France and entered the Colonial service at a very early 
age. 


He is one of the outstanding authorities on native 
languages in Africa and a profound student of African 
folk lore and culture. His comparative grammer of the 
languages and dialects of the French Congo is a classic 
in that difficult field of scholarship. 

Governor General Eboue has received many honors 
from the French government and is a Chevelier of the 


Legion of Honor. 
* * * 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Elsie Austin, first coiored girl to graduate from 
the University of Cincinnati Law School, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to Attorney General Duffy of Ohio. 
Born at Tuskegee Institute, the daughter of the late 
Major George J. Austin, former Commandant at that 
institution, Miss Austin received her secondary school 
education in Cincinnati where her family moved after 
the World War. She received her A.B. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1928. Her first year in 
law was spent at the University of Colorado where she 
was selected as a member of the case review staff of 
the Rocky Mountain Law Review. She took her law 
degree from the University of Cincinnati where she was 


Felix Eboue, Governor of the French Colony of 
Guadeloupe 


one of eight students to be appointed to the Law 
Review on the basis of scholarship. Although only 
twenty-five years of age, Miss Austin is on the Board 
of Trustees of Wilberforce University. 


“Hannibal the Carthaginian,” by Henry M. Hudson 


(Photo Craft, Hartford, Conn.) 
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Franklin O. Nichols of New York City has been 
appointed as Manager of the Harlem River Houses, the 
Federal Slum Clearance Low Cost Housing Project 
which is now nearing completion. Mr. Nichols was ed- 
ucated at Temple University, Philadelphia, where he 
completed his undergraduate work. He has done grad- 
uate work in Social Problems at the University of Chi- 
cago and New York University. He is best known for 
the distinctive record which he made in the field of 
Health and Social Hygiene Education, having formerly 
been on the staff of the United States Public Health 
Service, the American Social Hygiene Association and 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 


* * * 


G. Russell Waller has been appointed Assistant Man- 
ager of the Dunbar National Bank of New York City at 
their 150th Street Branch. Mr. Waller has been an 
employee of the bank since its creation by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. Mr. Waller received his training in 
banking in the firm of Harry O. Wilson, private banker. 

The Dunbar National Bank, founded in 1928, has 
steadily grown and at present, according to a recent 
statement, has $2,800,391.57 on deposit and $3,725,- 
751.00 in total assets. The officers of the bank are 
Charles C. Huitt, President; Arthur H. Thein, Vice- 
President; Albert W. Eichenberger, Vice-President and 
Cashier; Robert P. Braddicks, Assistant Vice-President 
and Manager of the 150th Street Branch, and Franklin 
C. Hart, Assistant Cashier. 

* * 


URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIPS 

The National Urban League announces its Annual 
Competitive Examination for Fellowships in Social Work 
for colored students. Applicants must be graduates of or 


Pleased with the sing- 
ing of a group from 
Hampton Institute 
who entertained her 
at her home, Mrs. 
james A. Roosevelt, 
mother of the Presi- 
dent, claps her hands 
in approval. With her 
is W. 7. Schieffelin, 
Trustee of the School. 
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candidates for graduation from accredited colleges. Suc- 
cessful candidates will receive tuition and monthly 
stipends valued together at approximately $1,000 for 
the school year. 

Some of the schools to which Urban League Fellows 
have been assigned are the New York School of Social 
Work, the Atlanta School of Social Work, the Graduate 
School for Social Administration of the University of 
Chicago, Bryn Mawr College and the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Applications must be filled before March 1, 1937 on 
forms furnished by the National Urban League which 
may be secured by writing to Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, New 
York City, N. Y. The examination will be held in the 
early spring. 

* 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Clifford Blount operates two very successful news- 
stands in Chicago and he recently added a circulating 
library to his 58th Street stand, which from reports is 
filling a great need. This in itself may not appear to 
be remarkable, but Clifford Blount has no arms. He 
has been thus handicapped from a very early age. And 
yet he can do many things exceedingly well. He can 
operate a typewriter, write a fine hand and manage a 
successful business requiring attention to detail and a 
high degree of salesmanship. 

* 


URBAN LEAGUE 


The Chicago Urban League, A. L. Foster, executive 
secretary, has added the following to its Board of Di- 
rectors: Edward Foss Wilson, President of Wilson and 
Company, packers; the Reverend Duncan H. Browne, 
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rector of St. James Episcopal Church ; Walter L. Lowe, 
successful young Negro businessman; Dr. Julian H. 
Lewis, pathologist at the University of Chicago and 
Chairman of the Illinois Advisory Council for Negroes ; 
Miss Florence Eldridge, executive secretary, Central 
Branch Y. W. C. A. and chairman Interracial Commit- 
tee, Women’s City Club, and Rabbi Louis Binstock of 
Temple Sholom. 


* * 


DRAMA 


“Bassa Moona,” which had a run of several weeks 
at the Lafayette Theatre, which houses the Harlem unit 
of the Federal Theatre Project of New York City, has 
been succeeded by “Sweet Land,” a drama of the share 
croppers in the South. 

Jack Carter, whose work in “Porgy,” “Stevedore,” 
“They Shall Not Die,” and later in the Federal Thea- 
tre’s production of “Macbeth,” received high praise, is 
now playing the difficult role of Mephistopheles in Mar- 
lowe’s drama, “The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus.” 
The play, which is being produced by the W. P. A. 
Theatre, Unit 891, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre in 
New York, is directed by John Housman and Orson 
Wells who also directed ‘““Macbeth.”’ Mr. Carter, the only 
Negro in the cast, gives a finished performance that has 
elicited the praise of Broadway critics. 

* * * 


ART 


Henry M. Hudson, a graduate of the Art Department 
of Howard University, recently finished a year’s study at 
Yale, having been awarded a fellowship at that institu- 
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Lending Library, Chicago, Illinois 


tion by the General Education Board. His compositi n, 
Hannibal, which is reproduced in Opportunity, as 
the work he submitted for the fellowship. He is at ais 
home in Hartford at present preparing for a one-n an 


show. 


WASHINGTON GUIDE BOOK 


The 1,000-page District of Columbia Guide Book 
being prepared by the WPA Writers’ Project is in- 
nounced for distribution on February 1. 

One section of the Guide will deal with the glamorous 
history of the Negro in the nation’s capital, and will 
contain a vast amount of information covering every 
phase of Negro life and activity. 

The story of the rise of segregation in the churches, 
the so-called Snow Riot, and the riots of 1919 are told 
with candor as are the present racial attitudes which 
characterize the District of Columbia’s white and Negro 


citizens. 

Professor Sterling A. Brown of Howard University, 
contributor to Opportunity and author of Southern 
Road, supervised the collection, arrangement and writ- 
ing of this material by a staff of colored writers. 

The Guide contains a folding map of the District and 
sells for $1.50. 


COVER 


The photograph on the cover is that of Ira Frederick 
Aldridge, 14-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Ira Lewis 
Aldridge of New York City. His mother, Mrs. Madeline 
Aldridge is the secretary to the Editor of Oprortunrty 
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CONFERENCES 


One of the most successful conferences ever con- 
vened for discussion of the Negro came to a close on 
January 8th in Washington, D. C. The conference, desig- 
nated A National Conference on Problems of the Negro 
and Negro Youth, was called by Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president of Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, and director of the division of 
Negro Affairs, National Youth Administration. 

Beside Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, wife of the 
President, prominent officials of the government and 


Negro leaders from throughout the nation addressed 
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the Conference. Among them were Daniel C. Roper, 


Secretary of the Department of Commerce; Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture ; 
Will W. Alexander, Assistant Administrator, Rural Re- 
settlement; Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 


Conservation Work. 


“The Conference was called for the purpose of eval- 
uating the present benefits of the Federal program in 
operation and to plan toward possible improvements and 
needed programs for the Negro.” It was sponsored by 


the National Youth Administration. 


EROSION CONTROL FOR SOILS 
AND SOULS 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Home Journal said: 

“Erosion by wind and water has virtually de- 
stroyed in the United States more than 50,- 
000,000 acres of land. . . . Practically all of 
the top-soil has been removed from another 
100,000,000 acres and severe gulley erosion is 
eating away another 337,000,000 acres. A vital 
national job must be done by farmers to save 
from destruction around 700,000,000 acres 
which erosion has not yet disastrously damaged.” 


This wanton waste of our land resources is 
only one of the evils of the present landlord- 
tenant system. As Dr. F. D. Patterson, Presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, recently said: “As a 
rule both owners and tenants allow their soil 
to become depleted, yearly. This occurs not 
only because of a lack of knowledge of soil build- 
ing practices but also as a practice of survival 
on land inadequate to meet their needs. With 
tenancy there is the further lack of incentive 
for improving land which they will probably 
leave after a short tenure. Studies indicate that 
landlords are frequently as unwilling to take the 
risks as the tenants in soil building practices.” 

To focus attention upon these conditions and 
to organize the farmers to combat the soil fertil- 
ity losses, the Resettlement Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Program have each 
tackled the problem on different fronts. 


Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agri- 
culture says that “in 1937 we can take a longer 
view of agriculture than we could in March 
1933... . There was no time then to take long 
views; it was necessary to act at once.” We 
may, therefore, expect to see a continuation of 
various government programs to assist agricul- 
ture towards a permanent economic balance. 


FROM A SOUTHERN NOTE BOOK 


(Continued from Page 39) 


In a small gray, weatherbeaten shack I find 
a group of “poor whites” who seem worthy of 
William Faulkner’s pen. Will they pay their 
sister’s way back home? Not they. She can 
walk back for all they care. It is late and I try 
the other reference after dinner over the tele- 
phone. We have not progressed far when the 
soft voice at the other end of the telephone says, 
“Honey, you're talkin’ to a colored woman.” 
The voice has a gentle note of warning in it. 
I am calling her “Mrs.” 

“T know it,” I reply; “and I am hoping that 
you will call to see me and tell me what you 
know about Sadie Smith. 

She comes next day, a refined and charming 
woman, and I learn that Sadie is the best of a 
bad lot. The only one in the family who works 
steadily. She probably ran away to escape home 
and find work elsewhere. This kindly gentle- 
woman has often taken Sadie in when the 
drunken brawls became uproarious and even 
dangerous. She will pay for her ticket home 
and help her till she gets back her work in the 
bag factory. 

And this for a woman whose family 
would not hesitate to join in lynching the good 
neighbor’s prosperous husband should jealousy 
or some scandalous rumor involve him and fan 
mob violence into flame. 

I do not include that thought in the record 
nor my belief that the Sage of Concord who so 
long ago was inquiring where a Christian could 
be found, might, if he were alive to-day, find 
one in the deep South. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Helping the Negro to Share in Recovery 


Forty-Four Branches of The National Urban League 


Form a nation-wide network of organized community effort 
to improve the economic position of Negro families and to 
assure them of full ee in plans for National Recovery. 


Support Your Local imme’ in its Fight for the 


Under-Privileged 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 
Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 
Chieago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A, L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 

COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana: 

WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 

Los Angeies, California: 

LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 

904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
James H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sev’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Toledo, Ohio: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASSN. 


13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Director 


Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


Cor. Pearl and Hopkins Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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